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ASSOCIATION AND ATOMISM 

"XT OW AD AYS, as soon as the much-despised associationist view 
-**■* dares to raise its head, down comes upon it, with many a 
flourish, the club of atomism. We are willing to yield the space of 
a chapter to a discussion of association; but association as a basic 
principle is generally considered as obsolete. For will not associa- 
tion throw us back to the time 

" When nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay," 

and before the time when the 'tuneful voice' was heard with its 
harmony? And so association still struggles on with its old man of 
the mountain. Attacks are made usually against the older view of 
association. But there is a newer view which is, I think, a valid one. 
Before presenting this newer conception, I think it advisable to show 
the atomism inherent in the older and much-abused standpoint of the 
English school. 

What can be more evident than the fact that — pile idea upon idea 
as high as we will— we have still a series of discrete units, and, 
granted their separation, by no amount of fusion, or amalgamation, 
or agglutination, can we form a unitary consciousness. Twist and 
turn as we may, there still remains before us a series of disconnected 
ideas, and no force, 'gentle' or otherwise, will satisfy us as a means 
of their connection. And is such connection, moreover, possible? 
Does not the mere acknowledgment of a connection force upon us the 
notion of infinite disconnectedness ? Instead of bringing our various 
ideas together, sausage-fashion, are we not forever separating them 
by this means? For, granted these self-sufficient ideas, all we can 
have between any two ideas is a point of contact, but no real connec- 
tion; which point of contact must have some intermediary, and so 
on ad infinitum. From this standpoint, at least, so it seems to me, 
association must lead to atomism. 

No better presentation of the purely associationist-atomistic stand- 
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point can be found than in Mill's 'Analysis.' Criticize Mill and his 
coworkers as we will, we must at least acknowledge that no one has 
followed his treatment with more rigorous consistency than he. 
While his basic view, when generally stated, is much like many 
treated in separate chapters in some present-day psychologies, these 
very psychologists hold up their hands with an ' horrible ! ' at his 
conclusions. Mill at least is consistent, whatever else he may be. 
No one sets forth the atomism inherent in his associationism better 
than he and no statement is a better argument against his own posi- 
tion than his own statement. Let us examine his clearly expressed 
position : 

"Some of the most familiar objects," says he, "with which we 
are acquainted furnish instances of these unions of complex and 
duplex ideas. Brick is one complex idea, mortar is another complex 
idea; these ideas with ideas of position and quantity compose my 
idea of a wall. My idea of a plank is a complex idea, my idea of a 
rafter is a complex idea, my idea of a nail is a complex idea. These, 
united with the same ideas of position and quantity, compose my 
duplex idea of a floor. In the same manner, my complex idea of 
glass, and wood, and others, compose my idea of a house, which is 
made up of various duplex ideas. How many complex or duplex 
ideas are all united in the idea furniture? How many more in 
the idea merchandise? How many more in the idea called Every 
Thing?" How many, indeed! Mill would well fill our 'empty 
cabinets. ' * 

It is against associationism of this kind that so much thunder of 
the present time is directed. The great James attacks the association- 
ists as if they owed him money, 2 Stout repudiates his predecessors,* 
and we find attempts made to introduce other views, those of sche- 
matic and implicit apprehension, 4 of 'intellectual effort,' 5 voluntary 
connection of ideas, 6 and so on. No one to-day would venture to 
give an atomistic view so baldly stated as that of Mill. But because 
untenable views of association are wrong, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that associationism can not be upheld. A closer study of con- 
sciousness is necessary, and if the analysis as given by the English 
school is not adequate as a representation of the facts in the case, 

•'Analysis,' I., pp. 115-116. 

2 See ' Principles of Psychology,' I., pp. 2, 3, 160-161, 162, 192, 196, 230, 
236, 237, 244, 254, 277, 279, 336, 344, 347-360, 480, 484, 492, 497, 499, 592, 649, 
and II., pp. 5, 45, 83, 423, 590, 602. 

•See his 'Manual,' 2d Ed., pp. 116-126. 

* Stout, ' Analytical Psychology,' I., pp. 78-97. 

5 Bergson, ' L'Effort Intellectual,' Revue Philosophique, 53, 1902. 

•Witasek, 'Ueber willkiirliche Vorstellungs-verbtndung,' Zeitschrift fur 
Psyehologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, 12 Bd., 1896. 
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instead of repudiating the facts, it seems more profitable to make a 
new analysis, to try again. 

So much has been done in the collection of data in various fields, 
and by scientific methods, that a sufliciently large field has been 
opened for examination, as regards a theory of association. What 
makes these data especially valuable is the fact that they have been 
gathered for different purposes. Thorndike has tried his experi- 
ments on the cat, 7 and has found, not a static moment, but a tendency 
towards serial reaction to a given situation. Miinsterberg has estab- 
lished the existence of a Konstellation rather than of a solitary 'idea' 
in ideal revival. 8 In a careful series of experiments, Binet has 
brought out that in recalling a series of words, such words tend to 
cluster around a 'theme,' instead of being disconnected. 9 Miiller 
and Pilzecker have put to the test of experiment the 'initiate Bepro- 
ductiontendenz' and have established the fact that in recalling a line 
of poetry by means of some word given, we recall not necessarily 
what immediately follows, but frequently the first member of the 
line leading to the word called out. 10 In a series of tests I have 
found this same tendency present. These different facts, brought 
to light by investigators working on different problems and inde- 
pendent of one another, all agree in that they show the falsity of 
atomism (implicitly), and in that they likewise emphasize to one 
who studies them and works to verify them by analysis and experi- 
ment, that association, if it is to accord with the facts, must be treated 
from a new point of view, and that not atomistic as of old. 

From a purely analytic standpoint, agreement with all that has 
been presented above is found in Stout's summary of his treatment 
of implicit apprehension. In any present moment he finds, " (1) It 
is impossible to distinguish and identify a whole without apprehend- 
ing any of its constituent details. (2) This is not an awareness of 
form or combination apart from that of elements combined. . . . 
(3) The distinctionless unity of the whole tends to pass into multi- 
plicity as the mind dwells on it. (4) This tendency is also a feeling 
of tendency— a peculiar experience. ... (5) This circumstance sug- 
gests a name for that apprehension of a whole which takes place 
without discernment of its parts. "We may call it implicit appre- 
hension. In so far as the compound parts become discernible, im- 
plicit apprehension becomes explicit." 11 In this statement, finally, 
we have another careful analysis of the present moment agreeing 

* See his ' Animal Intelligence,' pp. 65-95. 
8 See his ' BeitrHge,' Heft 4, pp. 23-27. 

• See his ' L'Etude Experimental de l'lntelligence,' ch. 4. 

10 See their ' Experimentelle Beitrage zur Lehre vom Gedachtniss,' ch 6. 

11 See his ' Analytic Psychology,' I., ch. IV. 
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essentially with what has been given by the above-mentioned in- 
vestigators. 

This explication and differentiation of a present moment has been 
well brought out on the motor side by Baldwin. He represents the 
motor processes in attention by the formula A -\- a -f- a', in which 
A represents the undifferentiated attitude, a the general sense accom- 
modation, and a' the adjustments and shades of reaction peculiar to 
the object at hand. 12 He finds 'no support for the current view . . . 
that voluntary combinations are gradually built up by adding up 
earlier voluntary movements, muscle to muscle, and group to group. ' 
We have further evidence in Baldwin's investigations of the process 
from an undifferentiated whole towards serial adjustments. 

The facts thus far given, it seems to me, point to a view of con- 
sciousness directly the reverse of that given by Mill. Instead of 
considering the present moment as an agglutination of sense elements, 
we must, at any moment, view it as one whole, 18 out of which, by a 
process of differentiation, the sense elements are plucked, in db- 
stracto, as it were. Instead of having a process of association, we 
have rather a series of disassociations, through serial reaction, motor 
adjustments and the like. My attitude taken at first to an undiffer- 
entiated totality (such totality being a given situation, sentence, word, 
etc.) tends towards finer adjustments, towards the explication of the 
present moment in serial order. And such explicit series, being de- 
veloped out of the previously undifferentiated whole, necessarily be- 
longs to it, returns and gives a fuller content, a fuller meaning to 
this totality. And only in so far as the series belongs to it, is asso- 
ciated with it in every possible manner, have we unity. Unity, there- 
fore, depends upon this association, and atomism, instead of resulting 
from association, is inevitable without it. What we have in a present 
moment is not so much an isolated idea, but rather an entire attitude, 
a total disposition; such disposition being an entire system with 
emphasis upon some aspect, a word with its meaning, together with 
forward and initial tendencies, and so on. 

An entirely new interpretation of the present moment of con- 
sciousness is necessary if we are adequately to represent the facts 
as thus far presented. Mill's building-up process may be all right 
in the regions of Alice and her looking-glass, but they seem rather 
topsyturvy in the light of present experimentation. The present 
moment of consciousness is not a conglomeration of sense elements 
which, previously existent, have by some force grown into a complete 
whole. Any succeeding elements arising out of the present moment 

" See his ' Mental Development,' ch. X., sec 3. 

"See my 'Consciousness and its Object,' Pt. III., Psychological Review, 
July, 1905. 
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do so in virtue of the fact that there has already been explicated a 
series of attitudes, reactions, etc., which have developed the meaning 
of the present moment, have yielded to it content and have given 
rise to the possibility of concomitant or serial revival. The whole 
process leading up to the present moment is a genetic one, and by a 
residual process of development and accumulation, it enables serial 
revival to take place. What we have in any present moment is a 
single attitude, such attitude tending towards serial explication un- 
der guidance of the ideational content to which it gives meaning, 
and by which series of adjustments fuller meaning and wider con- 
tent may be acquired; and such moment on its ideational side need 
not be a single 'idea,' but may be an entire disposition, a complete 
system, with various connections and interrelations. 

It is this newer conception of the conscious moment which neces- 
sitates a fresh analysis of the facts of association. Much energy 
has been spent in gathering data and classifying them under various 
'forms,' each system more fearful and wonderful than the preced- 
ing; while, on the other hand, we have rather hair-splitting argu- 
ments concerning the 'laws' of association. And all the while, what 
association itself is, or what analysis will fit the facts as presented, 
is cheerily left aside or totally neglected. It has always seemed to 
me rather queer that various tests have been made on certain aspects 
of consciousness, without a careful analysis of the very facts to be 
investigated. Many seem to fight shy of such analysis through fear 
of being dubbed 'logical' or, worse, 'philosophical.' Now the con- 
notation of terms, it seems to me, which are supposed to cover cer- 
tain cases, is just as important as their denotation, and to spread 
out a number of examples, ad infinitum, and say, Behold, here is a 
new discovery, here is association, or what not, is a method of pro- 
ceeding like that of Dandy Dinmont who distinguished his dogs by 
calling them old Pepper and old Mustard, young Pepper and young 
Mustard and little Pepper and little Mustard. We must have data, 
but such data must be analyzed, and mere enumeration is not the 
whole part of the psychologist's work. Association as such has 
suffered greatly from this tendency, and to make matters worse, the 
attempt to do away with the 'laws' by substitution of 'forms' has 
shut out the point of issue altogether, What is association? 

It is association itself with which I wish here to deal, and asso- 
ciation, not atomistic in the old sense, but functional in the newer 
sense. I shall therefore leave to one side the question of its laws, 
or its forms. Titchener has called the expression 'association of 
ideas, ' 'one of the most familiar and one of the most slippery phrases' 
found in psychology. This, it seems to me, is a good sign, for it 
shows that new facts have been and are being continually found, 
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which necessitate a continual change of meaning in the expression. 
But the older connotations 'cling round it still,' and by getting in 
the way sometimes cause confusion. It is rather interesting to fol- 
low the evolution of the treatment of association, the more so since 
in a rather casual and haphazard way modern writers (some of 
them) pick out what seems to suit their fancy, and then proceed 
laboriously to show why either one or both laws are basic, or perhaps 
why there are no laws at all, but only forms of association. 

The early and now more or less extinct faculty psychology in 
mentioning association, considered it as a sort of power apart from 
the ideas, or treated it as a kind of explanatory principle. Of course 
this seems absurd now, and few will now advance the position that 
there is a loose power buzzing about in our heads, hooking and un- 
hooking here and there whatever suits its 'fancy' or its 'reason.' 
But is it not to be found in a somewhat changed form in the 
strenuous theorists who place 'will' back of everything, and indulge 
themselves in the pleasure of explaining what is unknown, by some- 
thing which is more so ? And do we not see the most ' modern ' psy- 
chologist of to-day emphasize a theory of 'apperception' as a select- 
ing and inhibiting principle? This, it seems to me, is not at all 
changing the point of view of the faculty psychologists, but simply 
giving it another name. 

Another point of view is the 'logical' which has its roots firmly 
planted in the English psychologies, and which bobs up serenely 
from time to time in modern treatises. This view of things is valid 
as logic, but it has nothing to do with the psychology of the matter. 
Association is here considered either as a connection between things, 
or as the things so connected. James has brought this out, as have 
Rabier and Bradley before him. The 'forms' of association given 
by Wundt and his followers are a conscious enlargement of this 
fault, a method of treatment which has tended to carry the problem 
out of the field of psychology altogether. 

This logical view of association is like that of any other associa- 
tion of external objects, e. g., a political association, etc. We call a 
member of such association an 'associate.' This has come to acquire 
a personal reference; which leaves only 'association' for the thing 
associated or connected. This view has also led to the formulation 
of the laws of contiguity and similarity with their endless reductions ; 
and finally to the more rational 'forms' of association. 

Now, in a series of conscious moments, treated psychologically, 
the states, as states, can not be treated in the logical manner unless 
we consider them as things, like any other external objects. We may 
logically classify a series of moments as visual, motor, etc., but this 
does not help us any as regards the fact of their succession. Nor 
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would a logical classification of the external objects denoted by such 
states give us any explanation of mental succession. Using a previ- 
ously developed formula, 14 

an, bmn', em'n 2 , aVn 3 , em'n*. • • •, pm n = mental succession 

/l\ /J\ /l\ /l\ /l\ /l\ 

1, 1', 1", 2, 2', 2", 3, 3', 3", 4, 4', 4", 5, 5', 6", • • -, x, x', z" = objects 

the objects, as objects, represented by such states (1, 1', 1", etc.) 
may or may not be 'similar,' may or may not be 'contiguous,' in fact, 
as objects, may never have been experienced before. While the 
states, as states, may be similar or may not be so. When we treat 
them logically, as Galton, for example, has done, we classify them as 
objects, and call them visual, auditory and the like. When we con- 
sider the objects we pursue a similar plan. But, as psychological 
states, they still remain the problem which they were at the starting- 
point, their succession remains still unexplained. I do not wish here 
to develop this point further, since this would lead me into the mazes 
of 'reduction,' 'laws,' 'forms,' etc., which I wish to leave for another 
paper. 

A third view of association is the one which we may call the 
atomistic and 'popular.' In this aspect, association is considered as 
a cause or as an effect. As a cause it is considered (1) as a form of 
neural connection (the sausage-link idea), or (2) as a form of psychic 
connection. As an effect, it is treated (1) as the last member con- 
nected, (2) as both members of the association (the stimulus and the 
associated idea), or as both members plus their connection and (3) 
as a form of free revival as opposed to 'complication,' 'assimilation' 
and the like. 

I think it necessary, however, to discard any analysis which 
implies atomism and which is directly opposed to the facts, and if 
association is not to be cast aside, if it is to be treated with its former 
respect, it must be defined anew. 

There are two aspects of association to which in any discussion, 
more or less emphasis is given, or more or less neglect is paid. First, 
we may try to formulate a theory by analysis of the present moment 
as a development of past experiences. Second, we may consider 
association as free revival. In the former case, emphasis is laid on 
the first member in the revival; in the latter, consideration is paid to 
the second member, in relation to the first. In the former case, we 
have an arrow pointing from the past to the present; in the latter, 
this reference tends to disregard the past, and the arrow points from 
the present futureward. In the former case, we must consider the 
different forms of assimilation, complication and the like; in the 
latter, free revival alone is, it seems to me, rather narrowly treated 
as association. I shall try to give emphasis to both aspects. 

14 See my ' Unity of Mental Life,' this Journal, Vol. II., No. 18. 
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Now, viewing the present moment in the light above shown (see 
pp. 3 and 4), and representing this by p m" n", this present moment, 
with all its meaning, with the concomitant attitude, with its tend- 
encies 'initial' and 'fromward,' may be considered as an immediate 
'cause' of what succeeds, and also as a development of all that has 
gone before. Considered as a cause in this sense, association I would 
define as the functional development of a psychophysical disposition. 
In this development, moreover, I would consider not only the develop- 
ment as such, but also any interconnection with other dispositions 
which may be present, the impulse or tendency of the revived state 
to pass on to another, and its tendency to leave a trace of itself for 
future revival. 

In the second aspect, association is treated as free revival and the 
second member is emphasized. Now this second member may be con- 
sidered as implicit in the first, and not as something added; as a 
development out of the first, and not as something pasted on ; as an 
explication of the first, rather than an agglutination ; in short, as an 
effect. As an effect, therefore, I would define association as the 
realization in serial order of the continuity implicit in the present 
moment. As regards the members of any association considered 
in abstracto, I think we can safely use the terminology employed by 
Cordes, 15 to represent the first or the second member in free revival 
as the A-phenomenon or the B-phenomenon. The fusion, assimila- 
tion, complication, present in the A-phenomenon are those explained 
by Wundt. 16 

Gathering together any stray ends, we may represent association 
briefly as follows: Association, as A. The functional development 
of a psychophysical disposition, implying, (1) development, ((a) 
fusion, (6) assimilation, (c) complication) ; (2) interconnection 
(system) ; (3) impulse to pass on; (4) deposition of the whole as a 
trace. B. Serial revival of the continuity implicit in the present 
moment. 

What has been briefly presented above seems rather simple ; and 
to a casual reader may probably appear almost self-evident. But 
the implications in this point of view are far.-reaching, and if fully 
explicated will, I think, do away with the hair-splitting 'reductions' 
to some 'law' or 'laws' of association as basic, and relegate the 
'forms' to the logical domain where they belong. The treatment of 
those well-known 'laws' of association, contiguity, similarity, con- 
trast and the rest, I have left to one side. My aim has been to clear 

15 ' Experimentelle Untersuchungen fiber Association,' .Philosophisohe 
Studien, Bd. 17, 1901. 

" * GrundzUge,' III., pp. 526-544. 
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the way a little towards a fuller appreciation of what association is, 
preliminary to a more or less adequate discussion of its various 'laws' 
and ' forms. ' Felix Abnold. 

New Yobk City. 



THE PSYCHICAL COMPLEX CALLED AN INTEREST 

f~pHE psychologists of to-day have given up the theory of faculties 
-*- of the mind and have substituted the concepts of processes 
such as associative, affective, volitional processes. They have dis- 
carded the notion of mental pigeonholes and speak of trains of 
thought, the stream of consciousness. Just as there are different 
kinds of processes, so there are different varieties of the groupings 
of ideas. The fundamental difference between the pigeonhole con- 
cept and the stream-of-consciousness concept is, that, whereas the 
first supposes facts, once made a part of consciousness, to return to 
consciousness, by the aid of an ego or will, identically the same, the 
latter recognizes that no two states of consciousness can ever be 
identical, and that they come back by virtue of some quality in 
themselves. The type of the old view is a memory, of the new, an 
interest. 

To be sure, the concept of interests is more or less nebulous at 
present, as has been pointed out in a previous article, 1 no clear-cut 
distinction being made between interest and interests, neither has 
there been a careful analysis when it is obviously one or the other 
which is meant. In the above-mentioned article an attempt has 
already been made to show that interest is one kind of attention, 
the attitude of mind where some idea or group of ideas is prepotent 
over its concomitants in arousing and controlling a consenting con- 
sciousness. For the present we shall only say that an interest is a 
train of ideas which is present when one is interested. 

Every one knows in a general way what is meant when we speak 
of a man's interests. "We say of a man he has a real interest in the 
work of the church, in his family, in his profession, etc. We mean 
that he has thoroughly organized and permanently established trains 
of thought, certain emotional experiences, and regular modes of 
action which can be called into consciousness by certain stimuli, in 
themselves perhaps insignificant. As James says: 2 "In mature age 
we have generally selected those stimuli which are connected with 
one or more so-called permanent interests, and our attention has 
grown irresponsive to the rest." 

'Boggs, 'The Attitude of Mind Called Interest,' this Joubnal, Vol. I., 
No. 16. 

1 James, ' Principles of Psychology,' Vol. I., p. 417. 



